CHAPTER V

MAN AND KING

THE murder of Alexander shocked Britain and America.
It caused consternation in France, grief and rage in
Serbia, chivalrous regret in Bulgaria, It plunged
Kcmal Attaturk into Oriental sorrow, 11 aw< )ke an echo
of Pan-Slavism in Soviet Russia, where Suilin is reported
to have said that 150,000,000 Russians stood behind
Jugoslavia, It was not entirely unexpected in Germany,
kit it was regarded as unfortunate. For the Germans,
a brave man, a line soldier and a possible friend had
perished. Germany had clean hands. She could, with-
out reserve and with complete sincerity, pay homage
to "our old but heroic enemy." Italy and Hungary
had known that the murder was possible and had
expected it. They expressed oillcial sympathy: "The
assassinations at Marseilles have profoundly wounded
the conscience of the civilised world/' but only in these
lands the removal of the King was an unqualified relief.
The political significance of the death of Alexander
was something concerning which men could have
varying opinions. There were even those who honestly
believed it would help Jugoslavia, giving her the chance
to revert to a democratic regime. IJut about Alexander
the man no one could honestly speak an evil word.
In many ways he was a model. Fathers could place
his life before their sons as an example. There were no
skeleton cupboards, no moral blemishes. To the
English he would be a gentleman, but he was better
than that. He had something of the quality of Abraham
Lincoln, though he was not so wise, something of the
quality of Wolfe, or Gordon.